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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Athletic games and contests which involve skill, 
strength, speed, agility, and endurance are not creations of 
our modern world. All primitive societies of which we have 
any knowledge attached a great deal of importance to these 
activities. Although there was little organized formal 
instruction, the acquisition of “—- physical traits was 
necessary for self preservation. lg es Rag run fast, 
to throw stones and spears accurately, to s to wrestle, 
and to climb was necessary for survival. 


Athletic training to the Egyptians, Persians, and 
other early peoples was an education fundamental. Inscrip- 
tions, drawings, and carvings found in tombs, on walls, and 
on monuments of the Egyptians and Persians depict wrestlers, 
hunters, ball players, swimmers, and warriors, indicating the 
significance they attached to these activities. 


The Greeks, who are usually recognized as one of the 
first organized types of society to have a formal educational 
program, attached great importance to sports and games in the 
training of their youth. Sparta had a very rigorous physical 
training program organized to develop soldiers. The objectives 
of Spartan education for the male youth were bravery, self 
restraint, endurance of pain, and strength, as well as skill 
in the art of fighting. Even the girls of Sparta were trained 
in running, jumping, throwing, and wrestling. The aim was to 
develop healthy mothers. 


In Athens a somewhat different point of view existed. 
They insisted upon a well-rounded individual in which the 
mental, physical, and spiritual capacities were developed. 
They recognized the value of physical activity as a way of 
developing personality, poise, self control, confidence, and 
courage. Physical activities were as much a part of their 
culture as was religion. The importance of athletics in 
ancient Greece was typified by the origin of the Olympic 
games, a religious festival, which was held every four years. 
So important were these games to the culture of the Greeks 
that truces were declared during the games and wars ceased 
temporarily. The participants of the early Olympic games 
were amateurs, as we now use the term. The winners received 
a crown of olive leaves and were accompanied back to the 
home city in a triumphal procession. Later, corruption, 
vice, and professionalism began to appear, bringing problems 
so acute that the Olympic games were abandoned in A.D. 394. 
Later the Olympic games were revived and are now maintained 
and supported with international participation. 


The early Romans included physical activities as a 
fundamental in the education of their youth. This training 
was primarily for the purpose of developing strong, rugged 
soldiers. As Rome became a rich and powerful nation and her 
armies were made up of mercenary troops, the purpose of 


sports and games changed to that of entertaining the populace. 
The participants were slaves or professional performers. 
analogies might be drawn between the practices in Rome and 
the present practices in America regarding the purposes of 
sports. Many educators feel that America is affected with 
"spectatoritus." 


Two influences, scholasticism and ascetecism, appeared 
during the Middle Ages. Scholasticism was a Christian philoso- 
phy which glorified the intellectual aspects of life at the 
expense of the physical. There was no effort to educate the 
physical. Education to the adherents of scholasticism was 
primarily a program of mental stunts. Unfortunately many of 
our present-day educators have been accused of assuming this 
same philosophy, as they appear to deny the relationship 
existing between physical and mental processes in learning. 


Ascetisism originated primarily as a revolt against 
the sensuality of the Romans. This philosophy embodied self 
denial and punishment ofthe physical to glorify the soul. A 
modern version of ascetisism is that play and enjoyment are 
sinful, childish, and foolish and that anything which brings 
self satisfaction from physical activity is dissipation. 
Puritanism in our early colonies was a descendent of this 
philosophy. 


The early colonial schools in America forbade play at 
school. According to modern standards life at that time would 
have been somewhat dreary. Fortunately for the people who 
believe in sports, not all the colonists were Puritans. Other 
colonists who came to America brought with them other points 
of view toward sports. However, since the majority of the 
colonists were English, the English philosophy of games and 
sports predominated. 


‘The sports program in the American secondary schools 
was patterned from the English rather than from Continental 
Europe. Little formal recognition was given to sports in 
secondary schools in colonial America until Benjamin Franklin 
recognized their value and recommended the inclusion in the 
curriculum of the academy such sports as swimming, wrestling, 
running, and leaping. 


McKown (16) reports three faculty attitudes toward 
sports and student activities: 


1. A period in which the activities were organized 
and promoted by the students but were ignored by the teachers 
because they considered their job as that of imparting know- 
ledge in the classroom. 


2. A period of opposition in which the faculty believed 
that sports and student activities interfered with scholarship 


3. <A period in which the faculty recognized the inherent 
potentialities in these activities and sought to organize and 
administer them for their educational outcomes. 


State high school associations of athletics were or- 
ganized in many states to combat the evil practices which were 
apparent. 


In recent publications many articles on athletics may 
be found dealing with such topics as coaches under pressure, 
entertainment of the spectators, failure of educational lead- 
ers to exercise their responsibilities, recruitment practices 
of colleges, all-star games, financing of athletic programs, 
need for facilities, insurance for those injured in athletics, 
fanatic spectators, and even gambling. 


National organizations interested in athletics as edu- 
cational activities have held conferences to consider these 
criticisms. The Secondary Commission of the North Central 
Association, through its Activities Committee, made a study (5) 
of the recruitment of athletes by institutions of higher learn- 
ing among the member schools of the Secondary Commission. 


In April of 1952, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools recommended a study of high 
school athletic practices by states with reference to certain 
items. 


At the 1955 meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Activities Committee of the 
Secondary Commission was authorized to make further study of 
athletics in member schools. In searching for criteria on 
which to base further study of athletics, the Activities Com- 
mittee found the report of the Educational Policies Commission 
summarized in a statement on School Athletics (8) to be the 
most practical instrument for the investigation. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission granted permission to the Activi- 
ties Committee to use the checklist as the basis for a 
questionnaire concerning school athletics in the member 
schools of the Secondary Commission. 


A major concern of educators as well as of many laymen 
today is not whether athletics should be included in the cur- 
riculum but how athletics can be organized and administered 
to contribute most effectively to educational goals. 


The Purpose of the Study 


The primary purpose of this study was to determine: 


1. The prevailing athletic practices or policies in 
the member schools of the Secondary Commission of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as 
revealed through the use of a modified form of the checklist 
formulated by the Educational Policies Commission. 


2. The extent to which North Central Association 
principals in secondary schools agree or disagree with the 
recommended practices and policies. 
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A secondary purpose of the study was to provide 
criteria by which the principal might appraise and improve 
the athletic program in that. particular school and community 
by using the modified checklist. 


Limitations of the Study 


This study deals with athletics for both boys and 
girls in the secondary schools. The athletic practices and 
policies in elementary school, junior high school, and college 
are _ included except as they are related in the secondary 
school. 


Definitions 


Athletics as defined here includes all school-sponsored 
physical activities in the form of competitive games and 
sports in which pupils participate. 


Physical education classes are defined as those classes 
listed in the schedule of classes in which pupils participate 
in physical activities. 


Intramurals are defined as those voluntary sports or 
activities participated in by the pupils within a particular 
school, either during or outside school hours, 


Interscholastic athletics are defined as those sports 
conducted on a varsity basis between different schools. 


Facilities are those pernanent fixed spaces, structures, 
and fixtures basic to a specific activity or program conducted 
for definite educational ends (22). 


Practice here refers to the current procedures or 
policies followed in a particular school relative to the 
athletic program. 


Principle refers to a belief or opinion implied in 
each question of the questionnaire or the opinion or belief 
held by the principals relative to the question. 


Review of Recent Literature 


It would be impossible to include in this bulletin a 
complete and comprehensive review of all articles appearing in 
the various recent publications relative to the problems in 
school athletics. Such a review would also be unnecessary, in 
the opinion of the writers, as most of the educational values 
as well as the evil practices are implied or summarized in the 


reports of the various committees or in studies which will be 
reviewed in this bulletin. 


Many articles have appeared in recent publications 
attesting to the fact that individuals as well as professional 
organizations have been extremely apprehensive about the di- 
rection school athletics has been taking. 


The Cardinal Athletic Principles (1), a statement of 
the Joint Committee on Athletic Problems in Education of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, set forth 10 guiding principles by 
which school athletics should be conducted in order to be 
most effective educationally. These were aimed at combating 
the evils and abuses which had crept into school athletics. 
Briefly summarized, they dealt with the following: 


1. Coordinating the athletic program with the total 
school program 


2. Financing athletics by the tax dollar and other 
funds 


3. Avoiding having the collection of funds interfere 
with the school program 


4. Preventing exploitation of school teams or 
individuals 


5. Providing opportunities for many in a variety of 
sports, with reasonable seasonal limits 


6. Limiting exessive travel, expense, and loss of time 
from school by eliminating bowl, interstate, or intersectional 
vontests 


7. “Refusing to support all-star contests 


8. Educating the community for consumer appreciation of 
sports and game ethics 


9. Encouraging and substituting intramurals below the 
ninth grade for interscholastic sports 


10. Respecting the rules and phases under which the 
school conducts its athletic program. 


Although the Cardinal Athletic Principles were well 
publicized, no great immediate perceptible changes were 
apparent. Three years later Standards in Athletics for 
Boys in Secondary Schools (2) was published by the Joint 
Commission on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics of the 
National Association of Secondary Principals, the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Receeation. Fourteen standards were set forth as follows: 


1. The athletic program should be developed with due 
regard for health and safety standards. 


2. Good citizenship should result from all coaching 
and from all interschool competition. 


3. The Cardinal Athletic Principles should be accepted 
as the policies of school athletic organizations, 


4. All schools should use reasonable care to provide 
equalization of abilities of participants in contact sports. 


5. 4&ll schools should observe and abide by the letter 
and spirit of eligibility requirements. 


6. Each state athletic association should attempt to 
secure a continuous eligibility plan from high school to 
college. 


7. Meets and tournaments involving more than two 
schools should be approved by the high school athletic asso- 
ciation of the state in which the schools are located. 


8. Facilities and school staff should not be used 
in connection with any postseason all-star contests unless 
sanctioned by their high school athletic association. 


9. Employees or officials should not encourage or col- 
laborate in negotiations which lead to a high school player 
signing a professional contract. 


10. Solicitation of athletes should be not permitted. 


1l. In interstate contests, eligibility rules should be 
met. 


12. Competition in interstate athletic contests should 
conform to the regulations prescribed by the state high school 
athletic associations through the National Federation. 


13. No interstate basketball tournaments for high 
school championships should be sanctioned. 


14. No national championship in any sport should be 
sanctioned. 


Johnston (14), reporting the proceedings of the 
Commission on Secondary School Athletics, presents the recom- 
mendations made by the Activities Committee of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and approved by the Commission 
on Secondary Schools in April, 1952. The first part of the 
report made recommendations on solicitation of high school 
athletes by college representatives. The second part recom- 
mended that colleges and universities assume responsibility 
for declaring ineligible any entering athlete who had violated 
high school athletic association rules during his senior year 
or between graduation from high school and admission to a 
higher institution. The third part recommended that each state 
in the North Central Association organize a state High School 


Activities Association having supervisory resvonsibility 
over athletic and non-eathletic activities. The fourth part 
recommended a study of high school athletic practices, by 
states, with reference to certain items: 


1. Length of athletic season 
2. Limitation of scheduled games per season 


3. Justification for scheduling athletic contests 
on an evening prior to a school day 


.4- Adequacy of the physical education and sports 
programs in the member secondary schools 


5. Desirability and justification of the continuance 
of girls' interscholastic athletics where such is practiced 


6. Undesirable sports writers' points system of com- 
parison of teams in newspapers. 


This present study is an effort to follow through on 
Item 4 of the above items. In a report by Hughes (14) on 
Recruitment of Athletes, high school principals objected to 
the present recruitment practices of colleges and universities. 
These practices are summarized in the following eight classi- 
fications: 


1. Enrollment of an athlete in college or university 
before high school graduation 


2. Appeals by college and university representatives, 
pes pend members of the athletic staff, made directly to 
athletes 


3. Interference of regular school work of athletes 
through contacts on school time by college and university 
representatives 


4. Invitations to athletes to visit a college or 
university campus on school time 


5. Admission to college on athletic ability alone, 
with no reference to scholarship or citizenship qualities 


6. Failure to inquire concerning principals' recom- 
mendations of athletes 


7. Frequency and wide range of contacts made with top 
athletes by college and university representatives 


8. Alumni pressure which often leads to frustration on 
the part of the high school athlete. 


Pursuant to the responses to the questions concerning 
practices on recruitment of athletes, the Activities Committee 
formulated a statement of policy concerning recruitment of 
high school students by institutions of higher learning. 
These principles were adopted by the Secondary Commission at 


the business meeting of the Secondary Commission of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the 
1955 Annual Meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Indiana Association of Secondary School Principals 
also adopted this statement of policy, referred to above, 
at their annual spring meeting as a guide for improvement of 
recruitment policies in Indiana. Representatives of the 
institutions of higher learning shared with the Indiana 
principals the development of this statement of policies. 


Recommendations of the Activities Committee concerning 
recruitment of high school students by institutions of higher 
learning are summarized in the following eight statements: 


1. High school graduation or its equivalent as evi- 
denced by qualifying examinations recognized by accredited 
institutions of higher learning as a part of their admissions 
policies should be a prerequisite to admission to institutions 
of higher learning. 


2. Transcripts of high school credits should be sent by 
the recognized authority of the high school, and such trans- 
cripts should be sent only to the office of admission upon 
request of the institution of higher learning. 


3. Grants-in-aid should be awarded to eligible students 
on a fair and equitable basis with due regard to the student's 
need, special abilities, and probable success in college, and 
recruitment of all students and contact pertaining thereto 
should conform to the duly constituted guidance policies of 
the secondary school involved. 


4. Continuous eligibtlity to recipients of grants-in- 
aid should be limited to those students who make normal progress 
toward a college degree. 


5. Funds to provide grants-in-aid should be placed in 
a central depository of the institution of higher learning, 
to be drawn out only on approval of a representative of the 
sponsoring agency, and said funds should be administered 
according to the published policy pertaining to grants-in-aid 
of the institution. 


6. All students should be required to meet the regular 
admission standards of the institution before benefiting 
from grants-in-aid. 


7. High school days and other activities held on 
college campuses which involve high school pupils should be 
scheduled at times when high school students do not lose school 
time. 


8. The Activities Committee of the Secondary Commis- 
sion of the North Central Association should assume the 
responsibility of informing all interested parties of the 
provisions of the policies and procedures on recruitment of 
such organizations as the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 


ciation, the Natio Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associati 


ons, the National Association of Health and Physical 


Education, and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 


A lack of sufficient facilities to carry on a compre- 
hensive intramural and interscholastic program has handicapped 
and frustrated professional workers. Since the absence of 
standards for facilities was apparent, the National Conference 
on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Health, and Physical 
Education was held in 1946 at Jackson's Mill, Weston, West 
Virginia. From this conference, two publications resulted: 
College Facilities for Physical Education, and Recreation (4) 
and a Guide for Plannin tactittios Tor Athletics, Recreation 
Physical and Health Education (17). These two publications 

ve been invaluable in providing suggested standards for 
facilities. 


A study by Schooler on Standards for Facilities for 
Athletics, Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 
Secondary School Boys recommended detailed standards for 
faolitetes based upon criteria approved by 15 specialists in 
the field (22). 


A most recent and comprehensive study of the effective- 
ness of the health and physical education program covering the 
period from 1950 to 1954 was reported by Bookwalter (3). The 
survey covered 2,648 schools in 25 states. A random sampling 
technique within the states was used, applying the LaPorte 
Score Card No. II in which the interview survey method was 
used. Fourteen of the 25 states reported by Bookwalter also 
participated in this present survey on school athletics. 


The basic findings reported by Bookwalter were: 


1. Schools were about 30 per cent effective in the 
total program of health and physical education nationally. 


2. The southern states, on the average, were inferior 
to the northern states. 


3. Demonstration schools, practice schools, and public 
schools ranked in effectiveness in that order. 


4. Remedial work and swimming were the two lowest 


ranking areas of the program. Activity programs were next 
lowest. 


5. Teachers were less effective than administrators 
in meeting standards. 


6. In effectiveness, state athletic associations, 
regional accrediting associations, and state departnents 
ranked in that order. 


‘7, Sound athletic programs were associated with good 
total programs. 


8. The highest attainments on the score card were in 
the areas of organization and administration and of athletics. 
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9. Items not required by some state or regional agency 
tended to be neglected. 


10. Schools with a total score in the highest quarter 
of the schools participating in the study tended to have more 
athletic sports and more variety. 


It appears from the evidence presented that: 


1. Administrators and teachers need to evaluate their 
present programs and practices with a view to organizing and 
implementing a more effective program. 


2. Some agency must assume responsibility for regula- 
tions and standards. 


3. The high school athletic associations, regional 
accrediting associations, and state departments are the most 
effective agencies for implementing regulations and standards. 


The Educational Policies Commission in March, 1951, 
decided to study school athletics in response to a widespread 
expression of concern about present practices. Eighteen 
months were devoted to deliberation, consultation, and inves- 
tigation of materials prepared by the commission members. The 
Educational Policies Commission and the American Association 
of School Administrators collaborated in publishing the 
report, School Athletics Problems and Policies (8). 


This publication summarized the values as well as 
pin-pointed the false values and bad practices that mar 
athletics in too many American schools today. Some of the 
false values attached to athletics were stated. 


1. Overemphasis on winning. "When interscholastic 
athletics place sc much emphasis on victory that cheating, 
deceit, subterfuge, and unsportsmanlike acts are condoned, 
opportunities for citizenship training are sacrificed." (8:6) 


2. Glorifying star athletes. The star athlete re- 
ceives much attention trom the school and the community and is 
flattered and publicized and courted by scouts for college 


material, all of which tend to place false values and purposes 
on athletics. 


_ Se Disparaging the non-athlete. The boy who is a non- 
athlete tends to lose status with his group or even to receive 
the derision of his schoolmates. This type of pressure ma 


ts him into taking part in harmful physical activities 
tlle 


4. School games as public spectacles. "False values 
are rampant when the notion prevails that school athletics 
exist primarily for public amusement." (8/7) It is bad for 
adults to demand sports for entertainment, but it is worse 
when the schools yield to this demand. 
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The report mentions the following eight bad practices: 
1. Overemphasis on the varsity 
2. Distortions in the educational program 
3. Placing coaches under pressure 
4. Financial woes 
5. Recruiting by colleges 
6. Involving younger children 
7. Neglecting the gisie 
8. Distorting school organization 
The committee recommended the following: 


1. “Each school or school system should identify 
clearly the goals it seeks for its athletic program." (8:81) 


2. “All children and youth should share in the bene- 
fits of athletic participation." (8:81) 


3. “Athletic activities should fit harmoniously into 
the rest of the school program with respect to purposes, 
schedules, budgets, and demands on the time and attention 
of students and staff." (8:81-82) 


4. "The core of the program at all levels should be 
the athletic instruction and play for all pupils in regular 
classes in physical education. This required program should 
be supplemented by games and sports that enlist participants 
on a voluntary basis." (8:82) 


a. "Interscholastic competition should be permitted 
only in senior high school." (8:82) 


b. “In elementary school and in junior high school 
there should be no 'school team' (in the varsity sense), no 
leagues, no tournaments, no interschool championships." (8:82) 


ec. "In senior high school there should be no post- 
season championship tournaments or games." (8:82) 


5. "High pressure competition, with overemphasis on 
the importance of winning, should not be sanctioned in any 
part of the school program." (8:82) 


6. Strong pressures sometimes must be resisted--from 
recruiters, from parents who desire athletic stardom for their 
sons, and from the boys themselves who wish to emulate older 
boys and achieve recognition. (8:83) 


7. “Boxing shovld be taboo at all school levels. Ice 
hockey and tackle football should not be played below senior 
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high school. Girls should not engage in body-contact sports 
at all." (8:83) 


8. "Boys and girls, in all grades, should have oppor- 
tunities to play together in a variety of sports. Beginning 
with junior high school, the distinctive needs of the sexes 
call for recognition. in’ senior high school boys and girls 
should be separated for the larger part of the athletic pro- 
gram, but there should be considerably more co-recreation at 
that level than is to be found in prevailing practice. 


"Girls should share equally with boys in facilities, 
equipment, and funds allocated to athletic activities in 
junior and senior high school." (8:83) 


9. “Boys' interscholastic athletics should be governed 
by the same authorities that control other parts of the school 
program, at both local and state levels. A state high school 
athletic association should function under the authority of, 
and within a framework of policies established by, the legally 
— educational agency of the state government.” 

8:83 


10. “Local achool authorities should give consistent 
support, in letter and in spirit, to the rules and standards 
developed by the several state high school athletic associa- 
tions and by similar bodies." (8:84) 


ll. "State departments of education should become in- 
creasingly active in efforts to focus attention of educators 
and laymen on the needs for desirable educational objectives 
and effective controlling policies for interscholastic ath- 
letics." (8:84) 


12. "Boards of education should establish policies for 
financial support of interscholastic athletics that will free 
program from dependence on gate receipts." 

8:84 


Methods and Procedures 


From the checklist on school athletics (8) 86 items 
were selected. Items 46 through 59 found in the checklist 
were omitted from the questionnaire, since they pertained to 
elementary and junior high school policies and programs. 


The questionnaire was sent to 3,198 principals of 
member secondary schools of the North Central Association of . 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Of this number, 2,125 ques- 
tionnaires, or 66 per cent, were returned. 


Directions for marking the questionnaire were included 
(see page 1 of the questionnaire in the appendix). Two an- 
swers were invited to each question. The extent to which a 
particular school conformed to the practice or policy recom- 
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mended by the Educational Policies Commission was to be 
checked in Column 1, under the headings "Yes" (Y¥), "No" (N), 
or "Undecided" (U). 


The extent to which the principals of a particular 
school agreed, disagreed, or were undecided relative to the 
implied principle in each question was checked in Colum 2, 
where appropriate spaces were provided under the headings of 
or *y,* 


The responses to each question were tabulated on 
International Business Machines in the Computation Department 
at Indiana University. The results of the tabulations are 
reported in the tables. 


= 


CHAPTER II 
FINDINGS 


The responses to the various questions were tabulated 
under nine major headings: 


1. The purposes of school athletics 

2. Organization and administration 

3. Facilities for school athletics 

4. Personnel for the athletic programs 
5. Intramural programs 


6. Interscholastic athletics for boys in the senior 
high school 
7. Athletics for girls 
8. Financing athletic programs 


9. Community relations. 


Purposes of School Athletics 


Table 1 deals with the responses to the questions 
concerning the purposes of school athletics. 


In the majority of the items the percentage of practice 
and agreement in principle ranged in the upper 25 per cent. 
The responses to 16 of the items fell in this category. In 
eight of the other items (Items 2, 3, 6, 11, 18, 19, 20, and 
22) at least one fourth of the schools either did not practice 
the implied policy or did not believe in it as a principle to 
be followed. 


A study of Table 1 shows that in response to Item 2, 
70 per cent of the principals indicated that teachers as well 
as coaches and teachers of physical education do participate 
in formulating the purposes of athletics. Nearly nine tenths 
of the principals felt this was a sound principle. 


In response to Item 3 only 68 per cent of the schools 
provided opportunity for lay citizens to express themselves 
in respect to the principles of athletics, while 80 per cent 
of the principals believed it was a principle to be followed. 


When asked, “Does your school's athletic program en- 
courage participation in satisfying play by all pupils?" (Item 
6), again 68 per cent of the principals replied yes, and 91 
per cent believed it in principle. 


TABLE 1. 


Item 


RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH THE PURPOSES OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


15 


1. 


2. 


36 


he 


6. 


7. 


10. 


Does your school have clearly 
defined goals for its athletic 
program? 


Do other teachers, as well as 
coaches and teachers of physi- 
cal education, have a part in 
formating the purposes of 
athletics in your school? 


Do lay citizens have opportunity 
to express themselves with respect 
to the purposes of athletics in 
your school? 


Are athletics recognized by your 
school as an integral part of 
complete education? 


Are athletic activities in har- 
mony with the objectives of the 
total edycational program? 


Does your school's athletic pro- 
gram encourage participation in 
satisfying play by ali pupils? 


Does your school in its athle- 
tic program seek to contribute 
to the development of wholesome. 
personalities? 


Does your school conduct athle- 
tics in ways intended to help 
participants develop health and 
physical fitness? 


Does your school seek to conduct 
athletics in such a way that 
participants develop — 
play habits, skills, and 

attitudes? 


Does your school encourage ath- 
letic activities which aid devel- 
opment of desirable social growth 
and adjustment? 


2,107 


2,098 


25093 


2,114 


2,112 


2,108 


2,118 


2,112 


2,115 


2,115 


70 |26) 3 


98) 


93] 


931 2h 


2,023 


2,008 


2,00h 


2,024 


2,023 


2,020 


2,028 


2,021 


2,021 


2,018 


89 


Ve 


= 
Principe 
ry Number | Per cent| Number |Per cent 
ssponds| respond- |respond- | respond- 
ing ing ing ing 
EGE az[p 
| 
| [98 1 
7 
| 
65 | 80/10) 10 
| 98) 2 
68 | 7) 2 
99 
* 


TABLE 1. 


(Continued) 


Item 


le. 


12. 


15. 


Dees your school conduct athle- 
tics in such a way as to avoid 
excessive emotional strains and 
tensions on the part of both 
players and spectators? 


Does your school take steps to 
prevent athletic practices which 
might be detrimental to the wel- 
fare of pupils as individuals? 


In determining policies and pro- 
cedures for atiletics in your 
gechool is the health and welfare 
of participants considered 


paramount? 


Does the school provide adequate 
protective equipment and other 


Are all games and practice ses- 
that are hygienic, clean, and 


types of athletic competition? 


Has the approval of a physician 
been secured for the practices 
ef your school's interscholastic 
athletic program which involve 


conditioning, training, and 
health? 


Is a thorough health examination 
required of all participants in 

both intramural and interscholas- 
tic sports before they take part 
in vigorous athletic competition? 


Is a post-season health examina- 
tion required of athletes? 


2,102 


2,117 


2,119 


2,110 


2,111 


2,102 


2,110 


2,094 


63|20)7 


2,005 


2,027 


2,027 


2,02) 


2,007 


2,119 


2,017 


2,011 


87 


1* 


16 
| 
umber |Per cent; Number | Per cen 
respond- |respond-| respond respond- 
ing ing ing ing 
|v 
98) 11) | 99) 
| 
health safeguards for all par- 
ticipants in athletic contests? | | 00} oj 
safe? 8/2 | | 99 
16. Is adequate training and con- 
ditioning required fer all 
M62 | 92) 5) 3 
2,100 6 | 1,989 | 66/16) 18 
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Item 
respond~/|respond- |respond4 respond- 


20. Is emergency medical service 
available during all prac- 
tice periods, intramral 
games, and interscholastic 
contests held under school 
auspices? 2,10, 1,956 69 | 6 


21. Are athletes who have been 
injured or ill readmitted 
to participation only with 
the written approval of a 
physician? 2,10, |76/21) 2} 1,998 2 | 


22. Does your school have a 
written and well pub- 
licized policy regarding 
the legal and financial 
responsibilities for in- 
juries incurred in school 
athletics? 2,104 3| 2,009 (93 |b 


23- Even when not legally re- 
sponsible, does your school 
have a plan for making 
financial provisions for 
the care of injuries in- 
curred in school athletics? 2,095 |811.7|1]2,00h 68 |7 


2h. Does the school seek to 
prevent injury to the 
personality development 
of star athletes from 
2,016 by 


over-attention and ego- 
inflation? 25103 816 


*YeYes; NeNo; UsUndecided. 
Sasagree; D=Disagree; U=Undecided, 
“indicates less than one per cent. 


In response to Item 11, only 63 per cent replied that their 
athletic program was conducted in such a way as to avoid exces- 
sive emotional strains and tensions on the part of players and 
spectators. Eighty-seven per cent indicated that they believed 


= 
TABLE 1. (Continued) 
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this to be a desirable principle. Thorough health examina- 
tions (Item 18) were given in only 62 per cent of the schools, 
even though 92 per cent of the principals believed they 
shovld be given, 


Only a very few schools, 16 per cent, gave postseason 
health examinations to athletes (Item 19). About two thirds 
of the principals believed the post-season examination should 
be given. 


Emergency medical service (Item 20) was available in 
only 66 per cent of the schools, while 89 per cent of the 
principals indicated that they believed this in principle. 


A well-publicized, written policy regarding the legal 
and financial responsibilities for injuries incurred in 
athletics (Item 22) was practiced by only 63 per cent of the 
schools. Ninety-three per cent of the principals believed in 
this as a principle to be followed. 


Organization and Administration of School Athletics 


A careful study of Table 2, covering Items 25 to 28 
inclusive, indicates that a large majority of the schools not 
only practiced the stated philosophy underlying the organiza- 
tion and administration of school athletics but also believed 
in each of the pr’nciples as proposed. 


TABLE 2. RESPONSES TO ITEMS PERTAINING TO THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Practice Principle 
Teen Number |Per cent | Number | Per cent 
ing 


25. Are all athletic activities in your 
school recognized as the responsibi} 
lity of the school and under its 
control? 2,112 |99| #| 2,022 |99| 


26. Are all athletics in your school 
administered as part of the 
school's total program of physical 
education? 2,056 |86/11| 3] 2,017 |93| 3 


27- Is your school (if a high school) 
a member of your state high school 
athletic association or similar 
organization? 


TABLE 2. (Continued) 


Item | Per cent| Number /Per cent 


28. Does your school accept the 
aid of your state's depart- 
ment of education (or public 
instruction) in establishing 
and maintaining high standards 
in the conduct of school 
athletics? 2,087 1,996 3 


*YeYes; N=No; UsUndecided. 
Sa=Agree; D=Disagree; U=Undecided, 
®Indicates less than one per cent. 


Facilities for School Athletics 


Facilities for school athletics as shown in Table 3 
were quite inadequate in the majority of schools, even though 
a large number of schools indicated that they considered them 
to be essential to a sound athletic program. 


When asked whether the board of education provided 
adequate facilities in athletics for all students, only 57 per 
cent answered in the affirmative. In 92 per cent of the schools 
the responses showed belief in the principle. 


Lack of physical education facilities in all phases 
of the program was indicated in 71 per cent of the schools 
(Item 30). That this should be a prevailing practice was 
indicated through 94 per cent agreement in principle. 


Girls shared equally with boys (Item 31) in only 58 
per cent of the schools, and as many as 13 per cent of the 
schools did not believe they should share equally with boys. 
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TABLE 3. RESPONSES TO ITEMS PERTAINING TO FACILITIES FOR SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Item Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


29. Does your board of education 
provide adequate facilities in 
athletics for all students? 2,102 67 |39| 3) 2,005 5) 3 


30. Are physical education facili- 
ties in your school available 
te all phases of the program, 
including required activity 
cla:ses and intramrals? 2,106 {71 |26| 2| 1,913 2 


31. Do girls share equally with 
boys in the use of your 
school's athletic facilities? 2,056 |hO} 2) 1,960 |83 


32. Does your school provide a 
Standard field, court, or 
play space for each team 
game and individual sport 
most popular in your section 


of the country? 2,107 [79 1] 2,115 |95| 3/1 


*YeYes; NeNo; UsUndecided. 
*apAgree; D=Disagree; U=Undecided. 


Personnel for the Athletic Program 


In every instance in Table 4, covering Items 33 to 39, 
with the exception of Item 38, there was wide practice of the 
stated policy concerning personnel for the athletic program as 
well as almost unanimous agreement in principle with all items 
pertaining to it. 


Insufficient staff personnel was indicated in response 
to Item 38 of Table.4 as only 73 per cent of the schools 
indicated that they had sufficient personnel for proper in- 
struction and supervision of all participants in the required 
activity classes in co-recreation, intramural sports, and 
interscholastic athletics. 


responds respond- jrespond-/ respond- 
ine ine | ing 
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TABLE 4. RESPONSES DEALING WITH THE PERSONNEL FOR THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


Practice Principle 


Item Number | Per cent | Number Per cent 
respond4 respond- jrespond-| respond= 
ing ing ing ing 


33~ Are all who coach athletic teams in 
your school competently trained and 
certified as teachers? 2,01, |99 


2,022 |99 | 


34. Do the athletic coaches have pro- 
fessional training in 
education equivalent to a minor 
or more? 2,101 | 5} 1] 2,017 |97/% | 


35- Do the athletic coaches con- 
sistently set good examples in 
the matter of sportsmanship and 
personal conduct? 2,105 193 | 5/2] 2,019 |99 


36. Do athletic coaches use their 
influence with students to help 
them with personal problems? 2,108 |95 | 2/3] 2,013 |99 


37 Are those members of the school 
staff whose chief work is coach- 
ing athletics generally regarded 
by other faculty members as 
fellow teachers of comparable 
professional status? 2,101 |95 | 2} 2] 2,008 |99 


1x 


38. Does the school provide suffi- 
cient personnel for the proper 
instruction and supervision of 
all participants in the required 
activity classes, in co-recrea- 
tion, in intramural sports and 
in interscholastic athletics? 2,109 |73 [24/3] 2,017 |95|3 | 2 


39. Do school authorities seek to 
maintain at all times a balance 
in the amount of staff time and 
instruction given to all phases 
of physical education, including 
required activity classes, co- 
recreation, intramural sports, 
and interscholastic athletics? 2,103 |81 4} 2,008 | 3 


Nelo; UsUndecided, 
$asagree; DeDisagree; UsUndecided. 
MIindicates less than one per cent. 
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Intramural Programs 


Six questions were asked relative tointramural programs 
in an attempt to determine whether the intramural program was 
meeting the needs of the students; whether it was conducted as 
a part of the total program of physical educations; whether it 
was attractive to the students; whether it was co-recreational 


in nature; and whether it was provided with good facilities 


and equipment. 


TABLE 5. 


Practice 


The responses are tabulated in Table 5. 


RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS 


Item 


Number 


respond= 
ing 


Per cent 
respond- 
ing 


iu 


lO. 


ube 


Does every student in your 
school system have opportunity 
for participating in a variety 
of intramural sports? 


Is the intramural sports program 
conducted as an integral part of 
the total program of physical edu- 
cationand not as a "feeder" system 
for interscholastic athletics? 


Does the intramral sports pro- 
gram serve as a laboratory where 
students can test the things they 
are taught in physical education 
classes? 


Do mst of the students in your 
school find the intramural pro- 
gram sufficiently interesting, 
diverse, and convenient that they 
voluntarily participate in it? 


Does the schodl provide opportuni- 
ties for co-recreation (that is, 
for boys and girls to play to- 
gether) through intrasmral 


Does the intramural athletic 
program have good equipment 


sports? 


2,097 


2,063 


2,04) 


2,037 


2,019 


1,971 


1,943 


1,943 


1,913 


67/18 |15 


i 


| | ies Per cent 
pond-| respond~ 
ing 
U 
| 
57 4 2,00 | 92 2 
79 | 16 | 3 
50 | | 12 
| ke | 86 6 
7 
| 
rather than handed-down equip- 
ment, worn-out balls, unmarked 
fields, and poorly organized 
game situations? 76 1,948 | 95 2 
Yes; = ndecidec 
DeDisagree; UsUndecided. 
| 


An analysis of the responses shown in Table 5 indicates 
non-conformity to recommended practices in the majority of 
instances. 


1. Only 57 per cent of the schools provided opportuni- 
ties for participation in a variety of intramural sports (Item 
40), although 92 per cent of the principals believed that 
i] intramural sports should provide a wide variety. 


‘ 2. In only 50 per cent of the schools were intra- 
mural programs considered an integral part of the physical edu- 
cation program, nor were they held to be a laboratory to prac- 
tice the things which are taught in physical education classes 
(Item 42). It is interesting to note that only 80 per cent 
of the principals believed that they should be part of the 
physical education program. 


3. Intramural programs in 50 per cent of the schools 
were not organized in such a way as to be interesting, 
diverse, and convenient from the point of view of participation, 
yet 88 per cent of the principals believed in the recommended 
practice (Item 43). 


4. Co-recreational opportunities in intramurals were 
practiced in only 31 per cent of the schools, and only 67 per 
cent of the principals agreed with the practice (Item 44). 


The modern concept of co-recreation, held by many 
educators in the field of physical education, does not seem 
to be practiced in the secondary schools to a large extent. 
Principals of the schools do not appear to be entirely sold 
on co-recreational activities in intramurals. 


Interscholastic Athletics for Boys in Senior High School 


No phase of the educational program of our schools has 


created as much interest nor generated as much enthusiasm on 
| the part of the pupils and lay public as interscholastic 

athletics. Gate receipts of interscholastic games exceed by 
| far moneys received from any other school activity. So en- 


thusiastic has been the interest in interscholastic athletics 
that self-centered individuals or groups in the community have 
exercised terrific pressure upon boards of education, coaches, 
and administrators--often with very little regard for the wel- 
fare of the players. 


As a result so many false values have been attached to 
interscholastic athlectics that it has become necessary to form 
state and national athletic associations and federations to 
establish objective criteria for regulatory purposes. 


A study of the responses shown in Table 6 to this phase 
of the questionnaire indicates that recommended practices were 
being followed by a large percentage of schools. Only a small 
number of principals disagreed with the recommended practices. 
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TABLE 6. 


RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS FOR 
BOYS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


tice 


Iten 


Per cent 
respond- 
ing 


spond- 


ine 


7. 


536 


Are interscholastic athletics 
conducted primarily to serve the 
needs of students with superior 
athletic skills? 


Are games and practice periods 
for interscholastic athletics 
worked into the school schedule 
with a minimm of interference 
with the academic program? 


Are interscholastic games played 
only with schools that maintain 
acceptable principles and policies 
in their conduct of interscholastic 
athletics? 


Are interscholastic games played 
only on school or public property? 


Does the school observe the rules 
of ite state high school athletic 
association? 


Does the school refuse to parti- 
cipate in all postseason tourna- 
ments and postseason championship 
games? 


Is the board of education ade- 


quately informed regarding the 
interscholastic athletic programs? 


Is the board of education ade- 
quately informed regarding the 
rules and regulations of the 
state high school athletic 
association? 


Are athletes engaged in inter- 
scholastic sports held to the 
same standards of scholarship 
as other students? 


2,083 


2,099 


2,107 


2,094 


2, 088 


2,075 


2,068 


2,058 


98 


19 


1,972 


1,997 


2,003 


2,001 


1,999 


1,976 


1,979 


1,965 


89 


39 


= 
Frintpte 
| Number | Per cent 
ing 
| 60 (36/4) 9 
93 1) 96) 3/21 
48. 
98 | 98) 1/1 
M100 | 0|0| 0 
52. 
2,096] 98 | 1| #| 2,002/99| 


Practice Principle 
Item Per cent| Number Per cent 
respond- frespond4 respond- 
ing | ing | ing | ing 
U agi Di 


55. Are boys who participate in 
interscholastic athletics re- 
quired to attend regular 
classes in physical education 
(except during the actual 
period of their interscholastic 
participation)? 2,088 | 76 |23| 1] 1,989] 12] 3 


56. Does the school try to prevent 
solicitation of its athletes by 
colleges and universities through 
tryouts and competitive bidding? | 2,082] |11/ 3] 1,9868| 90] 5/5 


57 Does the school make an effort 
to develop high standards of 
good sportsmanship on the 
part of all students? 2,041 | 0} 1,942 00; oO] 


*YeYes; NeNos UsUndecided. 
D=Disagree; U=Undecided. 
"Indicates less than one per cents 


Improvement is possible, especially with reference to 
the following: 


1. According to the responses to the question concern- 
ing the primary purpose of interscholastic competition, in 
only 60 per cent of the schools was the primary purpose that 
of serving the needs of students with superior skills, and 
eye 52 per cent of the principals agreed with it in principle 

Item 46). : 


2. In every other question more than three fourths of 
the cases adhered to the practice and agreed with it in 
principle. 


3. With respect to the inquiry as to whether regularly 
attended physical education classes were required of boys 
actively engaged in interscholastic competion, only 76 per cent 
answered "yes" (Item 55). 


TABLE 6. (Contimued) 


7, 


athletic activity. 


Athletics for Girls 


Girls, too, have needs which can be achieved through 


much improvement is possible. 


These needs are not the same for girls 
as for boys, and the program of activities should not be 

conducted in the same manner. 
ever, and, on the basis of the findings of a study of Table ‘ 


The need still exists, how- 


TABLE 7. RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 


Item 


59. 


61. 


62. 


Does the school athletic program 
for girls provide opportunities 
for all girls to participate ac- 
cording to their needs, abilities, 
and interest? 


Are facilities for girls' athletic 
provided in accordance with the 
requirements of tue girls’ program 
and not on the basis of causing 
minimum inconvience to the boys' 
program? 


Is the school athletic program 
for girls under the direction 

of a competent woman leader 

who is professionally trained 

in health and physical education? 


Does the school include in its 
girls' athletic program such 
dual, individual, and recrea- 
tional sports and games as 
archery, badminton, bowling, 
croquet, horseshoes, golf, 
riding, shuffleboard, skiing, 
swimming, table tennis, and 
tennis? 


Does the school include in its 
girls' athletic program such 
team sports as basketball, 
field hockey, softball, soccer, 
speedball, and volleyball? 


1,977 


1,961 


1,970 


2,034 


59 


71 


80 


56 


37 


19 


33 


1,876 


1,865 


1,882 


1,874 


93 | 2 


89 | 7/4 
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[Practice 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
responds respond- jrespond-| respond= 
ing ing ing ing 
| 90 4 
: 
1 
|_| 
1,932 1,8bh |93 | 3 


TABLE 7. (Contimed) 


Item respond~ 


63. 


Does every girl in the school 
have an opportunity to compete in | 


team games? 1,966 [75 


Is participation of girls in 
athletics based on an appraisal 
of the health status of each 
participant which takes into 
account quality and extent of 

tion, type of activity, 
individual differences, and gen- 
eral organic condition? 


Are girls prevented from par- 
ticipation, under school 
auspices, in sports which in- 
volve rough and tumble body 
contact? 


Are girls provided opportuni- 
ties for athletic competition 
with girls of other schools 
through such means as play 
days and sports days? 


Are all school athletic con- 
tests for girls conducted in 
accordance with girls’ rules? 


Is the school's athletic 

program for girls conducted 

in conformity with the policies 
and recommendations contained in 
Standards in Sports for Girls and 
Women? 


*YeYes; NeNos UsUndecided. 
D=Disagree; U=Undecided. 
SIndicates less than one per cent. 


1,943 |73 


1,951 69 


1,956 |55 


1,916 |95 


19 


1,861 


1,852 


1,876 


1,869 


1,838 


76 


27 
___| Number | Per cent Per cent 
respond~ jrespond-| respond= 
’ ng ing ing 
we 
M90) 
M92) 3/5 
| 15) 9 
MM 97) =| 2 
68. 
1,802 | 83} 1/16 
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A study of the data regarding athletics for girls 
revealed several weaknesses which were as follows: 


1. The girls' athletic progrem in only 59 per cent 
of the schools provided opportunities for all girls to par- 
ticipate according to their needs, abilities, and interests, 
yet about nine out of 10 principals believed that the op- 
portunity should be provided. 


2. In seven out of 10 schools necessary facilities 
were provided according to girls' requirements. 


3. The girls' program was somewhat limited, as only 
56 per cent of the schools had a wide variety of activities. 


4. Sports days and play days which provide for athletic 
competition for girls were held in only 55 per cent of the 
schools. 


5. Principals were not well informed about Standards 
in Sports for Girls and Women. 


Pinancing Athletic Programs 


The financing of athletics has long been a problem in 
many of the secondary schools. The school boards have usually 
provided facilities, both indoor and outdoor, as well as 
personnel to instruct and supervise. In some states legal 
limitations have been set which prevent boards from financing 
the total expenses of the athletic program. The gate receipts 
have been one of the main sources of income for providing equip- 
ment, travel, and officials. Some critics have raised the 
question as to whether it is necessary to have expensive stadiums 
and large gymnasiums to bring about the desired educational out- 
comes. Many educators state that many of the abuses are closely 
related to the methods of financing athletics, and they propose 
that athletics be completely financed from the tax dollar, since 
pe eg are, or should be, a part of the education of all 
c ne 


A careful analysis of Table 8 indicates that: 


1. In approximately one third of the schools the board 
of education did not control the financing of the athletic 
program, and only 76 per cent of the principals agreed with 
this as an accepted policy (Item 69). 


2. Slightly more than two thirds of the schools main- 
tained a balance in the financing of all phases of the physical 
education program (Item 72). 


3. The intramural sports program was not supported by 
tax funds in 61 per cent of the schools. Ten per cent of the 
principals did not agree with this as a policy (Item 75). 


TABLE 8. RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH FINANCING ATHLETIC PHOGRAMS 


Iten 


69. 


70. 


Tle 


736 


The 


756 


766 


Does the board of education 
control the financing of the 
athletic program? 


Is the welfare of participants 
considered more important than 
financial gain in determining 
the athletic policies and 
practices of your school? 


Is the size of the budget for 
athletics in sound proportion 
to the size of the budget for 
the rest of the school program? 


Is balance maintained in the 
financial support of all phases 
of the physical education pro- 
gram including required activity 
classes, co-recreation, intra- 
mural sports, and interscholastic 
athletics? 


Are the salaries of other teachers 
equitable in comparison with the 
salaries of the coaches? 


Are all athletics moneys, includ- 
ing gate receipts, considered as 
school funds with records ac- 
curately kept and audited? 


Is the intramural sports program 
of your school financed entirely 
by appropriations from tax funds? 


Is your school district moving to- 
ward complete financing of the 
athletic program from tax funds? 


“Y=Yes; Nello; UeUndecided. 


2,070 165 


2,098 |97 


2,078 |79 


Samagrea; D=Disagree; U=Undecided. 
“Indicates less than one per cent. 


33 2 


27 5 


75 10 


2,053 


1,992 


1,970 


1,969 


1,987 


1,993 


1,899 


1,877 


76 


93 
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Number | Per cent Per cent 
13) 
11 99} 5 
| 1s 5 gu} 3] 2 
2,079 167 | mi 
2,085 |63 |14 3 94} 2 
2,097 \97 | 2 99| 
2,022 |35 3 | 10] 6 
1,997 | Su | 28/18 
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4. Only 15 per cent of the schools were moving in the 
direction of complete financing of the athletic program from 
the tax dollar, and only 54 per cent of the principals thought 
it should be adopted in principle (Item 76). 


Community Relations 


The responses to inquiries concerning community rela- 
tions as shown in Table 9 indicate that: 


1. Sixty-six per cent of the schools responding to 
this question were studying the community to determine how 
to use, to improve, and to increase available space for 
aa play for the students enrolled in school (Item 


TABLE 9. RESPONSES TO ITEMS DEALING WITH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Item Number | Per cent; Number | Per cent 


77+ Is the school actively con- 
cerned with providing adequate 
community athletic facilities 
for children and youth? 2,070 1h} 5) 1,955 


78. Does the school staff study your 
community to determine how to 
use, to improve, and to increase 
available space for wholesome play 
for the students enrolled in your 


school? 2,069 66 7) 1,946 |88) 5/7 


79. Is the school actively interested 
in providing community athletic 
programs for children and youth 
during vacation periods? 2,019 65 |33| 2} 1,970 |82/10/8 


80. Do commnity organizations look 
to the school for expert counsel 
and advice regarding athletic 


programs? 2,075 [73 |19| 7] 1,962 |88| 5/7 


81, Does the school assume responsi- 
bility for informing the commnity 
regarding the standards of good 
sportsmanship that should be ob- 
served at all athletic contests? 2,086 68 | 8] 4 


1,981 | 96} 2/2 


= 

Practice Principle | 

respond respond-|respond-| respond 
ing ing ing ing 
az |p |o 


TABLE 9. (Continued) 


| 


Practice Principle 
Item Number | Per cent} Number 
respond4 respond- jrespond- 
ing ing ad ing 
Nj U 


82. Is the conduct of spectators 
at interscholastic games such 
as to reflect favorably on the 
school? 2,088 [92 | 3} 4} 1,988 


Does tne board of education en- 
joy as much freedom from out= 
side pressures in the selection 
of a coach as it does in the 
selection of other teachers? 2,070 {78 |18) 3| 1,958 


8le Does the community support the 
coach of a boys' varsity team 
that has a losing season? 2,057 [71 |17/12| 1,958 


85e Do local newspapers, radio 
stations, and television sta=- 
tions support clean athletics 
and have a high regard for 
standards of good sportsmanship? | 2,080 bs 2} 2] 1,981 O 

36- Are the schools comparatively 
free from undesirable activities 
on the part of outside organiza- 
tions primarily concerned with 
winning teams in interscholastic 


*Yeyes; UsUndecided. 

SisAgree; DeDisagree; UsUndecided. 


2. There is much to be done in providing athletic 
programs for children and youth during vacation periods, since 
only 65 per cent of the schools had such a program (Item 79). 


3. In 73 per cent of the communities organizations 
looked to the school for counsel and advice regarding the 
athletic program (Item 80), 


4. Although principals were almost unanimous in the 
opinion that boards of education should enjoy as much freedom 
in the selection of coaches as of any other staff member, in 
5rd "aa ag cent of the schools was this the current practice 

tem 


5. During the losing season a coach and his team re- 
ceived community support in only 71 per cent of the schools 
responding to this question (Item 84). 


Ind= 
98 1 
94 3 
9h 3 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND CONCLI'TSIONS 


An inquiry composed of 86 questions was sent to 3,198 
North Central secondary school principals in 19 midwestern 
states. A total of 2,125 usable returns were received, which 
represented 66 per cent of the total number of schools. The 
86 questions used in the inquiry were selected from the check- 
list published by the Educational Policies Commission in 1954. 


Hollerith techniques were employed in the tabulation, 
including the use of the I.B.M. punch, numerical sorter, and 
printing tabulator. 


The ultimate purpose of the study was to provide the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
with information which might be used to improve the status of 
the athletic program as an educational activity. Many pro- 
posed standards have appeared in publications authored by 
organizations national in scope, but no comprehensive survey 
has ever been made to determine the extent to which these 
standards were being implemented. To this end the present 
study attempted to determine: 


1. The prevailing athletic practices and policies in 
the member schools of the Secondary Commission of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as re- 
vealed through the use of a modified form of the Educational 
Policies Commission Checklist. 


2. The extent to which North Central Association prin- 
cipals in secondary schools agree or disagree with the recom- 
mended practices and policies. 


A secondary purpose of the study was to provide cri- 
teria by which the principal might appraise and improve the 
athletic program in that particular school and community by 
using the modified checklist. 


The Purposes of School Athletics 


The following conclusions regarding the purposes of 
school athletics were drawn from an analysis of the data: 


1. As a whole, school men recognize the potential edu- 
cational values of athletics and have made extensive efforts 
to formulate the purposes of the athletic program in accord 
with the best educational practices. This is borne out by the 
fact that in nine of 10 schools athletics are conducted in 
such a way as to insure the safety of the participants, to 
provide opportunity for social growth and adjustment, and to 


seek to develop play habits, skills, and attitudes which will 
endure. 


2. Approximately 80 per cent of the principals re- 
ported that they had clearly defined goals for the athletic 
program, but in only about 70 per cent of the situations did 
other teachers and lay citizens have a part in formulating the 
purposes. It is interesting to note that only 80 per cent of 
the principals believed that lay citizens shoulc assist in 
determining the purposes of athletics. 


Best practice in curriculum construction would indi- 
cate that representatives of all interested groups should as- 
sist in the planning of educaticnal experiences. The formula- 
tion of a curriculum committee would be an excellent method of 
educating all groups to the purposes of athletics. Maximum 
effectiveness will only be achieved by whole-hearted partici- 


pation of the groups in the community who are interested in 
athletics. 


3. The athletic program in the schools is too limited, 
as only two thirds of the schools provide for participation in 
satisfying play for all pupils. 

If it is agreed that athletics have educational value, 
then it would appear that opportunities should be provided for 
all students to participate. 


4. Less than two thirds of the principals stated that 
athletics were conducted in such a way as to avoid excessive 
emotional strains and tensions on the part of the players and 
spectators. 


Athletics by their nature create excitement and in- 
terest, but when the interest and enthusiasm interferes with 
valued judgments and places false values on athletics it in- 
terferes with sound educational goals and keeps individuals 
from receiving the most effective education. 


5. Only 62 per cent of the principals reported that a 
thorough health examination was required of all participants 
in both intramural or interscholastic athletics before they 
take part in vigorous competition, and only 16 per cent re-. 
quired a post-season health examination. Also, only 66 per 
cent provided emergency medical service available at practice 
and at intramural and interscholastic contests. 


Apparently school principals feel that this medical 
service is not available or can not be provided. Only 66 per 
cent believe in a post-season examination. Much more atten- 
tion should be directed toward protecting the health of the 
participants, as athletics should create healthier and more 
vigorous individuals. 


6. Sixty-three per cent of the schools surveyed have a 
well publicized policy regarding the legal and financial re- 
sponsibilities for injuries incurred in school athletics. 


Good administration would infer. that problems must be 
anticipated and good public relations must be maintained. Here 
is an opportunity to enhance the program. There is every evi- 
dence that interest, understanding, and concern of parents pay 


| _ 
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big dividends in the attitude of the public toward the total 
school program as well as toward athletics. 


Organization and Administration 
of School Athletics 


To have an effective educational program, philosophy, 
policies, and fixed responsibilities must be included in the 
over-all plans. Athletics like other educational activities 
require careful planning. 


In analyzing the responses to Items 25 to 28, inclusive, 
regarding organization and administration of school athletics, 
the schools are following the recommended practices and believe 
in the philosophy underlying the organization and administra- 
tion of school athletics as stated in the questionnaire. 


In some states, these four items are requirements of 
the state high school athletic association or of the state 
department of public instruction. Strict adherence to them 
is a "must" if an athletic program is to function. 


The findings in this part of the study appear to agree 
in part with the study in which Bookwalter (3) reported that 
organization and administration scored highest in the study 
and that if a practice is required by the state department of 
public instruction or by the state athletic association, it is 
complied with almost without exception. 


Facilities for School Athletics 


A study of the findings in this area concerning facil- 
ities for school athletics indicate that: 


1. Adequate facilities for athletics for all students 
are provided in only 57 per cent of the schools. 


Extensive facilities are required to accommodate activ- 
ity classes and intramural and interscholastic programs. Out- 
door facilities are not provided, nor are they often available 
in schools which are centrally located in densely populated 
areas. The cost of providing these facilities is almost pro- 
hibitive. As high schools are re-located, sufficient acreage 
should be provided. In many places indoor facilities have 
been built to care for spectator sports and fans, but not 
enough emphasis or attention has been placed upon providing 
facilities for intramurals for both boys and girls. 


2. In only 58 per cent of the schools do girls share 
equally with boys in the use of the facilities. Approximately 
17 per cent of the principals do not agree that girls should 
share equally in the use of the facilities. 
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An effective program for girls can not be maintained 
unless adequate facilities are provided. Attention and effort 
should be directed toward providing adequate facilities for 
the girls' program. 


Personnel for the Athletic Program 


The following facts were found in connection with the 
personnel for the athletic programs 


1. Those items in the inquiry which deal with state 
certification and professional training of the coaches are 
being complied with almost 100 per cent. 


2. Coaches appear to be doing an excellent job in set- 
ting good examples in sportsmanship and personal conduct. 


3. Coaches are regarded by other faculty members as 
fellow teachers of comparable professional status. 


4. In the opinion of the principals, there is insuffi- 
cient personnel to instruct and supervise all participants in 
co-recreational sports, intramural sports, and interscholastic 
athletics in at least 27 per cent of the schools. 


5. In 19 per cent of the schools a balance in the 
amount of staff time and instruction relative to all phases of 
the athletic program is not maintained. 


Intramural Programs 


Member schools are most vulnerable to justified criti- 
cism regarding intramural programs. 


1. An intramural program with a wide variety of sports 
with opportunities for participation by all students is in 
operation in only 43 per cent of the schools. 


2. Co-recreation programs exist in only three out of 
10 schools, and only seven out of 10 principals believe in co- 
recreation activity. 


3. In only one out of two schools does the intramural 
program function as a laboratory to practice the things which 
are learned in physical education. 


‘ 
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Interscholastic Athletics for Boys 
in Senior High School 


An analysis of the data indicates that interscholastic 
athletics for boys in the senior high school conform with the 
practices, »:d principals agreed with the implied principles. 


Item 46, "Are interscholastic athletics conducted pri- 
marily to serve the needs of students with superior skills?" 
appeared to be somewhat misleading, and should be revised. 


_ Athletics for Girls 


Findings concerning athletics for girls are as follows: 


1. The opportunity for girls to participate in ath- 
letic competition through such means as play days and sports 
days is practiced in only 55 per cent of the schools. 


This is recommended as a method by which girls can meet 
and compete with girls from other schools without organizing 
an interscholastic athletic program. It would be expected 
that principals would favor this type of competition, but only 
76 per cent of the principals agreed that it was a desirable 
practice. It is recommended by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission as a worth-while activity as a part of the girls’ ath- 
letic program, and it is felt that more schools should inves- 
tigate the potential values of such a program. 


2. The girls' program includes dual and individual 
recreational sports, such as archery, badminton, bowling, cro- 
quet, horseshoes, golf, riding, shuffleboard, skiing, swimming, 
table tennis, and tennis in only 56 per cent of the schools. 
If the girls' program is to attract and interest all the girls 
in school, a wide variety of activities must be provided. 


3. As a whole, the responses to the questions dealing 
with girls' athletics reveals a wide variation between recom- 
mended practice and what the principals hold to be good prac- 
tice. Where this wide variation occurs, principals should be 
locking and planning for a program to meet the needs of girls. 


4. Facilities for girls need to be provided in accord- 
ance with the girls' program and in sufficient quantities that 
the girls' program need not interfere with the boys' program. 


5. Principals indicated that they were not too fami- 
liar with the athletic program for girls. This is indicated 
when 20 per cent stated that they were undecided as to whether 
the practice followed in their schools conformed to the prac- 
tices recommended in Standards in Sports for Giris and Women. 
This was again indicated when 16 per cent of the principals 


were undecided as to whether they agreed with the recommended 
practicee 
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In general, the girls' program of athletics has been 
neglected in many of the schools, and considerable attention 
should be directed toward its improvement in all of the 
schools. 


Financing Athletic Programs 


On the basis of the findings, the following conclusions 
appear to be in order: 


1. Although there is a slight trend to finance ath- 
letics from the tax dollar, athletics are financed by other 
methods in 85 per cent of the schools. There seems to be con- 
siderable opposition by the principals to financing athletics 
from tax funds, as only 54 per cent of them agree with that 
method of financing. 


2. Item 69 appears to be somewhat ambiguous, as the 
intent of the question is not clear. A re-statement of the 
question appears to be in order. 


3. Accurate records are kept and audited in almost all 
schools. This may be done either because of state legal re- 
quirements or because good business procedure requires it. 


4- Although principals agree that all phases of the 
physical education program should be financed adequately, only 
seven out of 10 schools reported that a balance is maintained 
in the financial support of the over-all program. 


It is generally concluded that interscholastic ath- 
letics are adequately supported at the expense of the intra- 
mural, co-recreation, and girls' athletics. 


Community Relations 


There are few phases of the educational program that 
elicit more widespread interest from the general public than 
interscholastic athletics. Many times pressure groups which 
either lack information or do not desire to know the proper 
place of athletics in the educational program seek to force 
coaches, school administrators, and boards of education into 


untenable positions with respect to policies and practices in 
athletics. 


Schools reflect, through their practices, the values 
attached to athletics by the community. Every media of com- 
munication should be engaged by educators, parents, and lay 
citizens to acquaint the public with the recommendations 
recognized by authorities as the goals of good education. 


Specifically, considerable improvement should be made 
in educating the community to the needs of children and the 
values which could accrue from providing sufficiént athletic 
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facilities for children while in school as well as during 
vacation periods. 


It is apparent from the findings that more effort 
should be directed toward improving, utilizing, and increasing 
space for athletics. The need for this space will not di- 
minish, but will likely increase as more and nore children 
enter the schools. Positive actions to meet the need should 
start immediately. 


To be successful, any educational wenture in secondary 
schools must have the approval and support of the community. 
In order to make athletics educational, the community must be 
educated to its potential values. 


Summary of General Conclusions 


1. Member schools of the North Central Association are 
practically unanimous in their conformity to regulations of 
athletic associations and their adherence to certification 
standards. 


2. In the majority of schools there is a well- 
organized and properly functioning interscholastic program. 


3. The present athletic program seems to be well- 
organized and properly administered. This observation concurs 
with the findings of Bookwalter, who reported that the highest 
attainment on the score card was in the area of the organiza- 
tion and administration of class programs and athletics. 


4. In the majority of instances the principals of the 
member schools believe in the athletic principles implied by 
the checklist of the Educational Policies Commission. 


5S. There is a noticeable lack of agreement between 
current practices in girls' athletics and the belief in prin- 
ciples underlying these practices. The inference might well 
be that a very careful study should be made as to the proper 
place of girls' athletics in the total educational program in 
order that practices would more nearly conforn to the belief 
in the program. 


6. Nearly one half of the member schools are open to 
justifiable criticism in relation to the intramural program. 


7. ‘The majority of the member schools are not actually 
practicing the principles which they believe relative to all 
phases of the athletic program. 


8. The writers are fully aware of the shortcomings of 
a questionnaire study. It seems to be justifiable, however, 
on the basis of the extent to which the findings may be used 
as a basis for in-service training by those who are respon- 
sible for the improvement of the athletic program as it is 
practiced in the moderneday secondary schools of America. 
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Bloomington, Indiana 
August 31, 1955 
Dear Principals 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
authorized the investigators to study athletics (both boys' and girls’), in 
the member schools, by fre use of the Educational Policies Commission check- 
list published in 1954.* ‘The format of the checklist has been changed for 
purposes of tabulation, but the questions are quoted verbatim. 


Your cooperation in providing the necessary information on the en- 
closed checklist will be sincerely appreciated. We should like to have a 
100% return. 


Yours truly, 


Otto Hughes 
Chairman, Activities Committee 
North Central Association 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING THE CHECKLIST 


Each of the 86 questions invites a "yes" or "no" answer with reference 
to the practice or policy of a particular school. Thus, with your school 
in mind, you should respond to each question by checking, (/) one of the 
three letters in column 1, starting on page 2: Y if the answer is yes, Nif 
the answer is no, and U if the answer is unknown, unclear, or uncertain. 


A general principle is implied in each question. Thus, in question l, 
"Does your school have clearly defined goals for its athletic program?" 
the intended implication is that a school should have such goals. Do you 
agree or disagree with this principle? Record your opinion on this, and 
similarly on each other question, by checking (/) one of the three letters 
in colum 2: A if you agree with the implied principles, D if you disagree, 
and U if you are uncertain or do not understand the principle. 


INTERPRETING RESPONSES TO THE CHECKLIST 


The extent to which you answer Y in column 1, will measure the extent 
to which the practices of your school conform to the policies recommended 
by the Educational Policies Commission, 


The extent to which you answer A in column 2 will measure the extent 


to which your opinions coincide with those of the Educational Policies 
Coremi.ssion. 


Note: Space is provided on the last page for personal comments if you 
care to make any. 


1N.E.A. and A.A.S.4., School Athletics, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, DeCey - Gle 
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BASIC INFORMATION 


Please check the appropriate space under A, B, and C 


Size of School B. Type of School 
le O-199 le Public 
2. 200-499 2. Private 
36 500-999 3e Parochial 
he 1000 or above 
State in which your school is located 
1. Arizona Kansas 13. North Dakota 
2. Arkansas 8. Michigan South Dakota 
Colorado 9. Minnesota 15. Ohio 
Illinois 10. Missouri _ 16, Oklahoma 
e Indiana ll. Nebraska 17. West Virginia 
12. New Mexico 18. Wisconsin 
19. Wyoming 


PURPOSES OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Does your school have clearly defined goals for its | 
athletic program? 


Do other teachers, as well as coaches and teachers 
of physical education, have a part in formating 
the purposes of athletics in your school? . . « « « 


Do lay citizens have opportunity to express them 
selves with respect to the purposes of athletics in 
your school? 


Are athletics recognized by your school as an 
integral part of complete education? ..«e«eeee 


Are athletic activities in harmony with the objec- 
tives of the total educational program? « « « « « « 


Does your school's athletic program encourage 


participation in satisfying play by all pupils? « . 
Does your school in its athletic program seek to con- 


tribute to the development of wholesome personalities} 


Does your school conduct athletics in ways intended 
to help participants develop health and physical 


fitmess? 


Does your school seek to conduct athletics in such a 


way that participants develop enduring play habits, 
skills, and attitudes? 


Does your school encourage athletic activities 
which aid development of desirable social growth 


and adjustment? 
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Does your school conduct athletics in such a way 


as to avoid excessive emtional strains and ten=- 
sions on the part of both players and spectators? 


Does your school take steps to prevent athletic 
practices which might be detrimental to the 
welfare of pupils as individuals? eceoeveveee 


In determining policies and procedures for ath- 
letics in your school is the health and welfare of 
participants considered paramount? . 


Does the school provide adequate protective equip- 
ment and other health safeguards for all partici- 
pants in athletic contests? ...s2-cceeevcsese 


Are all games and practice sessions conducted in 
facilities that are hygenic, clean, and safe? « « « 


Is adequate training and conditioning required for 
all types of athletic competition? . . 


Has the approval of a physician been secured for 
the practices of your school's interscholastic 
athletic program which involve conditioning, 
training, and health? 


Is a thorough health examination required of all 
participants in both intramural and interscholastic 
sports before they take part in vigorous athletic 
competition? 


Is a postseason health examination required of 
athletes? 


Is emergency medical service available during all 
practice periods, intramural games, and inter- 
scholastic contests held under school auspices? . 


Are athletes who have been injured or ill re- 
admitted to participation only with the written 
approval of a physician? ..e«ececcrereseee 


Does your school have a written and well-publicized 
policy regarding the legal and financial responsi- 
bilities for injuries incurred in athletics? . . .« 


Even when not legally responsible, does your school 


’ have a plan for making financial provisions for the 


care of injuries incurred in school athletics? . 


Does the school seek to prevent injury to the 
personality development of star athletes from over- 
attention and ego~inflation? 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Are all athletic activities in your school recog- 
nized as the responsibility of the school and 
under its control? 


COLUMN 1 


Are allathletics in your school administered as part 
of the school's total program of physical education? 


Is your school (if a high school) a member of your 
state high school athletic association or similar 
organization? 


Does your school accept the aid of your state's 

department of education (or public instruction) in 
establishing and maintaining high standards in the 
conduct of school athletics? 


FACILITIES FOR SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Does your board of education provide adequate 
facilities in athletics for all students? «« « « 


Are physical education facilities in your school 
available to all phases of the program, including 


required activity classes and intramurals? « « « « 


Do girls share equally with boys in the use of 
of your school's athletic facilities? « e«eeee 


Does your school provide a standard field, court, 
or play space for each team game and individual 
sport most popular in your section of the country? 


PERSONNEL FOR THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


Are all who coach athletic teams in your school com 
petently trained and certified as teachers? . « « 


Do the athletic coaches have professional training 
in physical education equivalent to a minor or more? 


Do the athletic coaches consistently set good exam- 
ples in the matter of sportsmanship and personal 


Do athletic coaches use their influence with students 
to help them with personal problems? « « « ee « « 


Are those members of the school staff whose chief 
work is coaching athletics generally regarded by 
other faculty members as fellow teachers of 
comparable professional status? 


Does the school provide sufficient personnel for 
the proper instruction and supervision of all parti- 
cipants in the required activity classes, in co- 
recreation, in intramural sports, and in inter- 


scholastic athletics? eer eee ee 
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Do school authorities seek to maintain at all tines 
a balance in the amount of staff time and instruc- 
tion given to all phases of physical education, in- 
cluding required activity classes, co-recreation, 

intramural sports, and interscholastic athletics? . 


Does every student in your school system have 
opportunity for participating in a variety of 
intramural sports? 


Is the intramral sports program conducted as an 
integral part of the total program of physical 
education and not as a "feeder" system for 
interscholastic athletics? 


Does the intramra\. sports program serve as a 
laboratory where students can test the things they 
are taught in physical education classes? .« « « « 


Do most of the students in your school find the in- 
tramural program sufficiently interesting, diverse, 
and convenient that they voluntarily participate in 


it? 


Does the school provide opportunities for co- 
recreation (that is, for boys and girls to play 
together) through intramural sports? . . «ees 


Does the intramural athletic program have good 
equipment rather than handed-down equipment, worn- 
out balls, unmarked fields, and poorly organized 
game situations? 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS FOR BOYS IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Are interscholastic athletics conducted primarily 
to serve the needs of students with superior 
athletic skills? 


Are games and practice periods for the interscholas- 
tic athletics worked into the school schedule witha 
minimum of interference with the academic program? 


Are interscholastic games played only with schools 
that maintain acceptable principles and policies in 
their conduct of interscholastic athletics? . « « 


Are interscholastic games played only on school or 
public property? 


Does the school observe the rules of its state high 
school athletic association? e 


Does the school refuse to participate in all post- 
season tournaments and postseason championship 
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Is the board of education adequately informed re- | 


garding the interscholastic athletic program? « « 


Is the board of education adequately informed 
regarding the rules and regulations of the state 
high school athletic association? .«.«e-eceecee 


Are athletes engaged in interscholastic sports 
held to the same standards of scholarship as 
other students? 


Are boys who participate in interscholastic ath- 
letics required to attend regular classes in 
physical education (except during the actwal 
period of their interscholastic participation)? . 


Does the school try to prevent solicitation of 
its athletes by colleges and universities 
through tryouts and competitive bidding? « « « « « 


Does the school make an effort to develop high 
standards of good sportsmanship on the part of 
all students? 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 


Does the school athletic program for girls provide 
opportunities for all girls to participate accord- 
ing to their needs, abilities, and interests? .« . 


Are facilities for girls' athletics provided in 
accordance with the requirements of the girls! 
program and not on the basis of causing minimum 
inconvenience to the boys' program? .e«-eeeee 


Is the school athletic program for girls under the 
direction of a competent woman leader who is profes- 
sionally trained in health and physical education? 


Does the school include in its girls' athletic pro- 
gram such dual, individual, and recreational sports 
and games as archery, badminton, bowling, croquet, 
horseshoes, golf, riding, shuffleboard, 
swimming, table tennis, and tennis? .«.«eeeee 


Does the school include in its girls' athletic pro- 
gram such team sports as basketball, field hockey, 
softball, soccer, speedball, and volleyball? ... 


Does every girl in the school have an opportunity 
to compete in team games? «eee 


Is participation of girls in athletics based on an 
appraisal of the health status of each participant 
which takes into account quality and extent of 
participation, type of activity, individual differ- 
ences, and general organic condition? « « «+ « « 
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Are girls prevented from participation, under 
school auspices, in sports which involve rough 
and tumble body contact? »s+see+seeeeeece 


Are girls provided opportunities for athletic 
competition with girls of other schools through 
means as play days and sports days? .+.eeeee 


Are all school athletic contests for girls con- 
ducted in accordance with girls' rules? . . « « « 


Is the school's athletic program for girls con- 
ducted in conformity with the policies and recom- 
mendations contained in Standards in Sports for 
Girls and Women? «ee 


FINANCING ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 


Does the board of education control the financing 
of the athletic program? 


Is the welfare of participants considered mre 
important than financial gain in determining the 
athletic policies and practices of your school? . 


Is the size of the budget for athletics in sound 
proportion to the size of the budget for the rest 
of the school program? «eeercecceeecevecece 


Is balance maintained in the financial support of 
all phases of the physical education program, in- 
cluding required activity classes, co-recreation, 
intramural sports, and interscholastic athletics? 


Are the salaries of other teachers equitable in 
comparison with the salaries of coaches? « « « « « 


Are all athletic moneys, including gate receipts, 
considered as school funds, with records accurately 
kept and audited? 


Is the intramural sports program of your school 
financed entirely by appropriations from tax funds? 


Is your school district moving toward complete 


financing of the athletic program from tax funds?. 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Is the school actively concerned with providing 
adequate community athletic facilities for children 
and youth? ee 


Does the school staff study your community to 
determine how to use, to improve, and to increase 
available space for wholesome play for the students 
enrolled in your school? «.-eeescscesecesecses 
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Is the school actively interested in providing 
community athletic programs for children and 
youth during vacation periods? ...«-«.seeecve 


Do community organizations look to the school for 
expert counsel and advice regarding athletic 
programs? 


Does the school assume responsibility for informing 
the community regarding the standards of good 
sportsmanship that should be observed at all 
athletic contests? 


Is the conduct of spectators at interscholastic 
games such as to reflect favorably on the school? 


Does the board of education enjoy as much freedom 
from outside pressures in the selection of a coach 
as it does in the selection of other teachers? . . 


Does the community support the coach of a boys! 
varsity team that has a losing season? « « «eee 


Do local newspapers, radio stations, and television 
stations support clean athletics and have a high 
regard for standards of good sportsmanship? .e « « 


Are the schools comparatively free from undesirable 
activities on the part of outside organizations 
primarily concerned with winning teams in intere 
scholastic games? 
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BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, was first published in 1924 and has appeared 
regularly since that time. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. 
The studies included in the present and in the two volumes 
immediately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless 
otherwise indicated, these may be obtained for $1 each from 
the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Volume 30 (1954) 
1. Franzén, Carl G. Fe; Jung, Christian; and Hughes, Otto, 


Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary 
Schools, 63 pp. 


2. Clayton, A. Stafford, The Organization of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, for Policy Development, 


45 
3. Barr, W. Monfort, An Analysis of the Current Expenditures 


4. Indiana Association of Secondary School Principals, 

Promi si Curriculum Practices in Seconda Schools in 
Tndfana, edited by carl G. F. Franzén, Arthur Hoppe, and 
Donald Simon, 98 pp. 


5-6. Indiana Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, led Ppe, 


Volume 31 (1955) 


1. Eberle, August William, A Brief History and Analysis of 
the Operation of the Educational Placement Service at 
Tndiana University, 30 ppe 


2. Lynch, William W., Jre, An Approach to the Study of 
Motivational Problems in’ Education, ZB pp. 


3. Proceedings of the Third Statewide Conference on the 
Fifth Year in Teacher Education, 69 pp. 


4, Watson, Carlos Me and Richey, Robert W., Present Practices 
and Trends in the Preparation of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at the Graduate Level, 54 pp. 


5. Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 149 pp. 


6. Crawford, Mary M.; Steinkamp, Stanley; and Hauswald, 
Edward L., Student Spending at Indiana University, 
1951-1952, 82 pp. 
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Volume 32 (1956) 


Hoppe, Arthur, Students Help Improve the Curriculum in 
Indiana, 55 ppe 


Schmidt, Louis G., Two-Year Evaluation of the Internship 
in Guidance Program at Indiana University, 67 pp. 


Strom, Ingrid M., Teaching Load of Teachers of English in 
Indiana, 63 pp. 


Hughes, Otto, and ‘Schooler, Virgil E., A Survey of Ath- 
letics in the Secondary Schools of the North Sentral 
Kssociation, 52 ppe 
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